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The Center 



The nussion of the Center for Research oo Efifective Schooling for Disadvantaged Students 
(CDS) is to significandy improve the education of disadvantaged students at each kvel oi 
schooling through new knowledge and practices produced by diorou^ scientific study and 
evaluation. The Center conducts its reseaich in four program areas: The Eariy and Elementaiy 
Educatioii Program, The Middte Grades and High Scbocds Program, the Umguage Mi 
Program, and die School, Family, and Community Connections Prognun. 

The Early and Elementary Education Program 

This program is working to develop, evaluate, and disseminaie instructional programs 
capable oi biuging disadvantaged students to high levete of achievement, pardculaiiy in die 
fundamental areas of reading, writing, and mathematics. The goal is to expand die nuige of 
effective ahematives which schools may use under Chi^ter 1 and odier con^ensatory edtx^tion 
funding and to study issues of direct relevance to federal, state, and local policy on education of 
disadvantaged students. 

The Middle Grades and High Schools Program 

This program is conducting research syntheses, survey analyses, and fleld studies in middle 
and high schools. The three types of projects move from basic research to usefiil practice. 
Syntheses coo^e and analyze existing knowledge about effective education of disadvantaged 
students. Survey analyses identify and describe current programs, practices, and trends in nuddle 
and high schools, and allow studies of dieir effects. Field studies are conducted in coilaboraticm 
with school staffs to develop and evaluate effective programs and practices. 

The Language Minority Program 

This program represents a collaborative effort The University of California ar Santa 
Barbara is fxusing on die education of Mexican-American students in Calif(nrnia and Texas; 
studies of dropout among children of recent immigrants are bein^ conducjcd in San Diego and 
Miami by JcHxas Hopkins, and evaluations of learning strategies m schools serving Navajo, 
Chendcee, and Lumbee Indians are being c(xiducted by die Univosity of Nordiem Arizona. The 
gc«d of the program is to identUy, develop, and evaluate effective progi^ for disadvantaged 
Hispanic, American Indian, Southeast Asian, and odier language minority chikben. 

The School, Family, and Community Connections Program 

This program is focusing on die key c(Minections between schools and families and between 
schools and communities to build bener oiucational programs for disadvantaged children and 
youdi. Initial work is seeking to provide a research base concerning die most effective ways for 
schools to intoact widi and assist parents of disadvantaged students and interact witii die 
community to produce effective community involvemen;. 
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This describes an ambitious tte^ 
duce ladically io^ioved omoomes for ^njttO^ iii t jR^^ dis- 
cusses Issues tfn f must be itdded ^inrtiirf inij^ 
opemtioiis, (b) iIhistiateliow>|»pg^ 

diess tfiese issues sod piomoie resttuctuiii%» spdXcV summiirfTCS ptoytss to dstc 
in devdopiog consmctive system le^ x mscs to die pidbkm of stadcaar dropout 
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Achieving School Improvement Through School District 

Hestructuring 



For a number of years we have been e^qdor- 
ing methods &)r helfring $chcx)ls and odier orga- 
nizations assess themselves and then {dan, im- 
plement, and evaluate impmvement efforts. 
This woik has led to a method for assessing 
school dimate (O. Gottfitdson, 1985), a stnic- 
tuie for fidUtating sdhool impiovement (G. 
Gottfiedson, 1984; G. Gottfredson A D. 
Gottfiedson, 1987; a Gottfredson, Rickeit, Ad- 
vani, & D. Gottfiedson, 1984), and some exam- 
ples of the ^sfdication of these tools in success- 
ful school impiovement piQgrams (D. Gottfied- 
son, 1986, 1987a) and e^q^eiimental programs to 
reduce the risk of adolescent problem behavior 
in schools (e.g., D. Gottfiedsmi, 1986, 1987b; 
a Gottfredson, 1987a, 1987b). 

More recently, we have sqsplied this school 
improvement method in helping to restmcture a 
school system to reduce the risk of dropout 
This is a bigger leap than it may at first i^^ar 
to be. People {banning and implementing im- 
provements in a sdiool are workers at the pro- 
ductim level (die faculty) and their first-ievel 
supervisor (die principal). In contrast, pla^ming 
and imjdetnenting improvements in a school 
system require concerted acticm by individuals at 
more levels of the s}'stem, concerted acdon 
desinte ^dalization of roles and function and 
barriers to communication, and less direct first- 
hand knowledge of the additions of instruction 
on the part of the i^anners. Nevertheless there 
are similarities between the plamdng structures 
that are Mpptoptidtt for buUcUng-level groups 
and those ^pptopAitt for school districts. 

In this report we (i) discuss some issues in- 
volved in intervention with a school system to 
prmnote restructuring, Oi) illustrtte how a pro- 
gram development structure applies to coping 
with these issues, and 0ii) summarize progress 
to date in devdoping constnictive system 
responses to die pioUem of the risk of student 
dropout in a large sdiool system. 

h Issues in School System Development 

Attonpts to restructure a sdiool syst^ must 
address nine issues: (a) perqiectWe, (b) goals, 
(c) ineitia, (d) coherence, (e) objectives, (0 de- 



sign choices, (g) nonns, (h) quali^ control, and 
Q) persistence. Sdiool systems are ccmiposed of 
groiq>s of people in interaction ^ work witii 
and thrott^li each odier to accomi^ the educa- 
tional go^ of die organization. These nine is- 
sues are issues widi which tfiese groups must 
cope successfully to improve schools in die sys- 
tem and reduce dn^ut and other fonns of 
adolescent problem bdiavfor. 

Perqiective 

A successful poet once e)9lained that it was 
his job to notice die things diatmo!»tpeo[fle took 
for granted - die things diey did not notice be- 
cause didr attention was directed to die hazards 
and tasks of day to day life. Most of us- 
includirig most siq)erintendents, educational 
evaluation and research ^pedalists, pu^ person- 
nd directors, curriculum and insmiction 
spedalists, and other schcx>l system 
admirristrators-are focused on die routine 
hazards of our jobs. Even when personnel are 
directirig attention to relativdy large inojects 
(overhauling cuniculum, say, or working to get 
a new criterion-referenced testing program oper- 
ating property), this attention is really mostiy at- 
tention to de^ls. 

One produa of a structure useful for educa- 
tional improvement at die sdiool district levd is 
perspective. Achieving perq)ective requites dis- 
tandng oneself and odier members of die ad- 
ministtative group from the ^lecific roles as- 
signed to each member and firom die spedfic 
hazard occupyirig oat's attenticm at die moment 
to take stock of how the system is doing. What 
are die major patterns in die educaticxial out- 
comes bdngadiier;ed by the entire system? Are 
diere obvkMis areas where the reduction of risk 
is possible? Would alternative mediods of ac- 
courttability or educational assessment produce a 
surpridng or familiar portrait of die system's 
productivity? 

This distancing and svock taking may require 
an occasion for fonnal assessment of die sys- 
tem's functioning and outcomes; it may require 
the use of information not routinely scmtinized 
or die organization of available information hi 
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dtemativewi^ Forexjuiq^evetyooeiiitiie 
diitiict BUQf know ttiit nandifdixed test jKbitt 
htv^lfiCKiMl to itoeot ycMf» Iptfibw peojplfr in 
tbt diitrtci'iiiy loioy^^^^ wttn^ tfc 

fi)r fifttiirato lri|b»r or loim ti» 
ttoee yem a|o« Sudi infonmukn mqr be avail- 
aUebotmeximinel 

Gods 

By gods we c^ean die loqg-taoget oveiardi- 
h(g dmi of the scliool qfsleat The dtoAty. 
bdnoe, wd flunnement of ttiese foals aie is* 
soesinptoMiiiMtloiedooetheiMcrfa^^ 
pvoUcm behavior. A sdiool sysiem*s foab 
pitsamabiy hold ott to diaMmbm of tiie oiga* 
nizsiioQ ' frown hoaid pccsideut and supf itelcn* 
dent to custodians «• an indicator of die genenl 
diiectkm in wtiA ihe ssfilent diould be foing 
and vAm, its outcomes dmdd be. Assuming 
these gods are dear, an impcmant question in 
plnofav to itduce the risk of diopout and 
sdiod fidhiie is, **Is tfds mission biUoficeU or 
does it tfie scfaods agidnst some segments of 
the student popdation?" 

A balanced mission directs attention to edu- 
cational outcomes not only for that s^mcnt of 
the student population and ttiat constitttcncy in 
te co mmu n is that is easiest to serve but dso to 
diose s^oenis of die student popdation and 
dioae communis constituencies dutt am more 
difiBcdttoseive. 

How die goals are managed is also impot- 
tant Are there accountability medMnisms that 
focus attention on one part of die system's foals 
but that tend to ignore otheni? For example, 
does a grade*levd testing program focus atten* 
tion on lest scoies in gnidc biit Idl to dfaect at- 
tention to the rates of leiention in grade? Doac- 
counttMHiy mediadsms focus atteidon on stu- 
dents in die aggsegsle but fid to focus attention 
on qmific sdsgroqps of students? 

Atltndon to ways gods aie nunaged in a 
sdiod Jiyiiiesi is cspeddly iatp^ No in- 
stnicliott taloes piaoe in a district ofUoSf histnic- 
uon ifWiUia m scnoois w'hww crassiuoms* cou* 
caiiond;;:impn¥catent can occur onfy at the 
schcwL OonseqpMdyt it is die activities^ plan- 
dqg, pnbiem solving^ and Implementadon of 
impiovdnenis at the schod levd on which 
prodncdviQrof any dbtria sdiod improvement 



piQgram dqpends. Ftovidiig diieedoo and air- 
port foribe^^ tanpc^^Aenia in die sdiod 
bu&dh^ ol a dtstdict 10^ 
meit altndon in ^ sciiods d disi^ 

Evefy;ofSinN^ by a 

mix of ffMBm 

tive;> oi^M^HI^^ joit :,<Knn^ atia 

0* M mt4t^ m ^jii^ 'ji im^t^^ ff^MMffcinS' df ihS 

pO6dU0^'^^>^Po!gadier^> widi ^Ktcmd ^ constrajnts** 

qno (jBosrinM^ dtmget» a idiool 

sysim iDQit ivci|)t Midior. 

Sooie ipedfic kkKk (rf evenu and itnictuits 
are uKfU in weiiMg anciiorv Ite 
infbnnation. Q)) tdim 
crises, ((0 friifnt/-wpfnatfw ;!My|ffitiwtVwtf^ 
fomu or activities, mi (e) a witMjhimm^ 
ingdmge. ItisaseMin iM0|(»Uir iotbiB^ 
sdiool systems as graq» of iittmiig bidivido- 
aU, and to use mediods toi gioap dedrioa and 
the induction of social cimagc akxig die lines il- 
lustnted by Lewin (1947). 

Coiwrcnce 

Education suffers no diortage of reform 
ideas. The htlf-lifie of these refonn nodoos 
seems to be somewliere between tiMee and five 
yean. Some ideas aeem downrijft iaqxMSible 
toresist Who could beiOpposed to instructional 
leaderri^ or parents bdng involved in tlieir 
children's education? 

Problems with program coherence occur 
when die refimn ideas are not ideas a given 
sdiool system most needs at die moment For 
eumple, no inatterliow food an idea rea(fii|g in 
die content areas |br middle idiool atudenis miy 
be, if fifst fnde students are not leaning to read 
this is not die idea dnt win help solve die piob- 
km. Or. Ibr eOiapie. no flaaner how 
ftHhufwtff the staff nii^ be fcr the Madeline 
Hunter modd, if si stractnie and mediod fot 
oopiiig widt'student hetefbgeMity in die-dass> 
room it what is needed, ddt is not die soinikn to 
die problem because it indudes no specific 
strategies for coping widi heierofnidQr. 

One reason refonn programs often lade 



cohettnoe, then, is enthusiasm for Ae M of the 
momeoL A teoond leason is ftti pmpma 
cfac^ are made widiout benefit of we call 
a theory cf action, 

A dieoiy of actioa e)q)Iain8 a ppoUem or the 
patti to its molniioo in tenni of vaiiablet over 
«Mdi die idwot synem or its pemmel have 
oootioL In oontnst, i^ienever you hear 
eikscaiofs eiqiilain a imt^ by leferenoe to 
iiibles over wUch Itaey have link oootrol (e.^.. 
"parents don't *vabie* ' ^ication") yoa are hear- 
ing a tiheoiy of imctfmi.^ A group operating on 
die basis of a flMoiy of action is more likdy to 
develop a ooheiett pioiiram diiected at aoMng 
the system's edacatlcnalpioblaas. Agroopop- 
eradng vwMh a ttieary of inacdon may do some- 
thing, but what it does may bear Me on ttK 
problem. 

Objccdvcs 

According to a recem tepott in die Baldmore 
Evening Sun (Kelly, 1988), die city school sys- 
tem's grade retendoo rato in die first gnde is 
about 19%. It is eqoaUy high in gn4e 7 and 
higher in grades 9 (31%) and 10(23%). Widi 
sucb retention Kites it is likdy diat only 
around half of students make it to die Iqpd age 
for leaving sdwol widwut having been rett ined 
in gnKle at least once and die dropout me is 
proMUy around 50%. 

Suppoat diat Baltimore Qty Public Sdiools 
adopted a goal of ndsing dkc ndboA coKiietion 
rate from its current level to 80% widdn four 
yean vASIc mahtainiTig cunent graduation re- 
quirements (dnt is. not loweiing graduation 
standards dnmatically). This would be a hope- 
Icssly difficult objeoive for die system. Be- 



^This theoqr of ioactioa is not ooly likdy to be no- 
pradoctivB of action, but it it also aearily always fiOae. 
There may be a few pareota soaMwhoe who do not 
value edncatioQ for dwir chBdnn, bat diey are deariy 
deviaot IndivkhMls. Ffefbapt wiM tkit coopiaitt 
leaBy nwana is, >KMs do not do what I want then 
10 do to hdp me edncale diet children.' Tliii 
leplnring is a more uaeM dmiy, becanae it ang - 
tests that dw pmon ntieriag Ac tatmn mig t be 
more eflbcdve in conumnkating what hc/riie wants, 
among odwr liiinft. 



cause so many persoos entering school cur- 
vendy have been rettdned at least onoeHherefore 
disputing the lioffic moit. poieni prediGtor of 
dropout*Hto .'fiireseeable . shoit*ietm piogiam 
covld cut die;dtop(wt . laie by . tfie:.amount . it- 
qufaed to attain the foiL Were the Siynem to 
plan a pn^iipii widi tids afan, die preJictt'ie 
ooii8e^pwBe,i|vdidd be a lack of personnel com- 
mitment to ne god and probably an added sense 
ofdtmoritWraHon. 

Wekk (1984) has expiafaied how laige social 
problemi (sudi ai Biltifflore's dropout problem) 
cm vttUOy ht ledsfined ai a ctH whI***!' of 
niEier jprobieaM fluny (rf wbi^ 
addressed in the Aoct ran, aBowityprobkinaol- 
vers to eqmieace a Sttooesrion of ''■Bill wins.** 
For the lame itaioiu ionie stiuctQies idr be^liing 

(Oottfiedion. 1984) dui sifDtf progress hi prob- 
lem sohiQg long before die cumuladve effects 
of proftMBs become visible. Iliese ciidcad 
beodmarict and maU wtais sens ai wodBcr and 
oiganizatiood idnfiMoers. Ciitlcil bencbmarics, 
snon-ienii otgccuvtSt ma imiAooicnunoii or 
pcifDmioot sttndifds lU tcfvt itioliDfdng 
functioQS* They diould be built into nyidiool 
system*! plans to leduoe the rUc of adolescent 
problem bdUKvior. 

Ot)!|ectWes must be attainable and peicdved 
to be attainable the explication of fearitrie 
amounts of e£foit 

Norms 

Eveiy school system has developed a set of 
veibalized and tacit noraudiacstnictuit the way 
it does business. These noons have a stiMtirtng 
inflneooe. ibey aie some <rf the -'andioit" Aat 
miinttrin the status quo* Devdopiiv or diaiig- 
ing snarea ocunitiom in entire scnooi ^wicms is 
more difficult dun dianging nones in sfaigle 
sdiools. DqNMnenializatioii and die tan c<fga- 
niaiional ittuctnrea Qfpicil of modento to iaige 
sized school ufstems make communication 
problematic and die management of change dif- 
ficult 

Among other ddngs, noons and role defini- 
tions decimine who communicates widi whom, 
who is regarded as "responsibfe" for planning in 
qiecific areas of die system's cooocm, and who 
is "not reqxmsible" for planotaig in vaiious 
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tfctt. lAidog io^KDfvcnientt in adiool lyiicois 
to help ihea taoer aeive Mdentt at li* of 

irfq ^Mfffty i^iqfffif ipf^ftf m t^ ^ t m f fpffn- 
fmicin^ coflBflBOOicfltfoii vid fl3c Buu^iitai^ 
cfaanfc 10 tfcit nonutivc it*€doc4tion (Fitodi 
ft Bdl, 1984) can occur. 

Quality Control 

The tame features tfaM make comimmicaUoci 
an isioe In adiooi system piMotag and 
lmpfffyffmffftt**tan otyaiiyailonal stroctuffin ipo* 
ddizadon of toDc^kjo, mi nonns reganUnf 
conununicttioQ— flurioc qaiUty control nt iaue 
tt wdL QnaUQr oootiol it eapedafly pnb> 
kmatic if Oe tdiod system has nonns antitheti- 
cal tote upwaidconununicition of btd news. 

It appean typical of school systems that they 
tend to quality cootro) some traditioaal and 
easy-to-assess outcomes wfaik attending rela- 
tively little to the management of the ipedficin- 
tervention* or lefbnns that are intended to solve 
pitibkm. For example, systems legulaily trade 
standaidfaBed adievanei* test scores but often 
have no medianiaai St all to tiadc the matdi be- 
tween the coment of tutoring in a pull-out pro- 
gram and the reading imtroction that occurred in 
die student's dassvoooi that dxy. To conduct 
quality ooutral at Oe levd of classroom inqde- 
mentaticn, building-Ievd persoond must be in- 
volved District-level penoond cannot qudity- 
control classnxxn activities. 

One common result of the difficulty of quali- 
ty cootroUiog many aspects of programs fiom 
the system level is the phenomenon of sdwd 
systems quality controUing thdr image ntther 
dundttirprognms. 



novaiioo win exp e ri enc e imnover in aaemfter- 
slt^ ]oi|( befbre te IwfB^liiwc been wo^^ 



Mo« relbrais in educarion do not woric as in- 
tended. Moat lefonns do not piodoce the ex- 
pected omoomes. MostfefonBsdonotoopv'm 
die blended way. Moat refsnns are c;veniMily 
abandoned in ftworof adifferettielbnii. Most 
relbmis that replace dd refonns do not jroric as 
menoeo* 

ffenlato io e is itqiuiitd becwae the difliculty 
in feilim imiovttions to be dkcAyt is pcedict- 
Mc ft it pradictAteiiatfnwps involved in in- 



liad/t\dMoe;i6^1i|e lefinad jo the ppte'^pAem 

nofatfoni ttnii^ Itsfaliva pinoess uniil sue* 

rocconL 



Da Plra|rMii DevdopiMnt Structure ^ud 



Bow can oducadond leadefs cope with dMK 
iasoes to icUeve edocaiioiiai idtonn in « dis- 
tf'ci? lndiia aeotft)n» wiaiDMiiaie^ttw 
ttifod fBediod l^wr plannii^^' ioiii^iatnan^ta^i^i-'and 
cvaHHRDiK cname la oevB aDpoau uy w wDh*' 
leston Ooui^r (SO Sdiool DisiriiBt to 
itaeii lo mduoa- ffiwy rveniion' and ' omnout 
throu^iout die ^3fsiem. We are a iii idBg tlds 
district as it devdops smbWoiis plans Id ledooe 
dropoitt by applyii^ die noftm Devdopment 
Evaluation (fUB^ method (0. OottBndson. 
1984: 0. Oottfiedaon et aL. 1984). Hiis asetfiod 
calls Ibr c w p w ^ f g a p|f|i ffi iff»^f Stoop of 
le^w n sl b i t paities and for this giosq) to woric 
dvouih a aeqneiioe oi stsps imeaded lo stimu- 
late nttional planning and piQgiaiit development 

%)eciflcally, die mediod calls for. 

1. Using infoimadon in defiidng problems 
and in trandiMing dMsie ptoUems into conutete, 
measurable gods. 

2. I^Kcitying a drofy of action to diiea 
choices among pomwial interventions and indi- 
cate die manipulaUe causd variables tint will 
have to be addiessed by die program. 

3. Sdecting proven (or at least plausible) in- 
teivendons to briqg about die outcomes die 
theory of action fanpUes must occur. 

4. Group drdxion maidng that uses informa- 
tion about die foioe-fidd as perodved tty those 
who must inclement die decisions. 

5. Spedlying cridcd bencfamarics. Imple- 
meistation atandaids, and timenldineaied tadcs 
to serve as indicators <tf progress eoiy in die de- 
vdopmentd life of die program. 
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shows that tdgti tales of gnde ittentioo have 
beea a pioblem of kng standi^ 
al&Ott^ a psoblem tiiat may have been ex- 
acerbated by die apfdicationof stricter standards 
for grade pfomoikm in Oe dwenoe of effective 
itstxuciiiriiq( to piodiice greater studett karni^ 
Overage students drop out in grade 9 and after, 
relatively few gnduatiqg seniors are ovmge. 

Fact-Finding, Balance, and Goal Manage- 

Additional fict-finding focused cm die ways 
the system's general aims were understood and 
managed* and on how balanced ttds understand- 
ing was. bteiviews were conducted with area 
siq)eiintendents, pffin^Mds, assistant princq^, 
counsdon, and teadiers in a cross-section of 
sdxx>l& In re^mse to questions about goals, 
most incfividuals at all levels identified ndsing 
test scores on the nonn-referenced and criterion- 
referenced tests composing Oe district's state- 
imposed testily program as a goal Some 
personnel pointed to ''overage students" in mid- 
dle schools and dn^xmt in the hi^ sdiools as 
imUems, but rxH as imorities for problem solv- 
ing. 

Interviews turned up no evidence of any sys- 
tematic methods for coping with student 
heterogendty beyond ChqMer 1 resource and in- 
class programs and spcdH educati<m programs. 
That is, no programmatic attempt to assist class- 
room teachers manage the instruction of 
heterogeneous classes was evident Interviews, 
and a review of records, showed that rates of 
suspension On and out of school) and expulsion 
were extmnely higli in mai^ middle schools. 
Hi^ rates of grade retention in first grade were 
generally regarded as tJpcaeA. Certified 
cial education teachers, and teadien» to work in 
sdiools in die poora* rural areas md in central 
dty ({Nnedominanfly Made) s(Ao(ds we^ 
supifly. Some noncertificated personnd were 
bdng used, and diere was a general pmqxion 
that less oq^erienced and talented personnel 
were staffii^ schools in less "desiraUe" k)ca- 
tions. 

Our examinaticm of "balar^' versus im- 
balance in the management of the district's goals 
showed diat there were vast differences in edu- 
cational outcomes for different groups of stu- 
dents and different sdiools. Rgure 6 shows that 
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blade males are much more often rttained in 
grade than are otter groiqv, with vMtc females 
least ofleii retained. Only lAoot 22% of black 
male nimkgcadenf have never been retained in 
grade. Fifpaf 7 dibws reieatioii rates in two 
demcniaty,adioobintfae8aineconsHnicntdis» 
trict^Qoe ailbiadk and onemosayirt^ Other 
analyses (G^ D.Gottfiedsoi ft D.C Goitfied- 
son. 1989) Aowtdt foi exanqil^ diat die per- 
centage of dementary sdmds' students reodv- 
^ subsidized bnch was oondated -.76 witfi 
mean readbig test scores at die end of the first 
grade. 

Intcrvfcw evidence also diowed pioUems 
with die rnethods bdng used ducus^iour die dis- 
tria to test for mastery of disitia objectives. 
Ftobiems widi mast^ testing probdsly'also 
contributed to grade retention, and the <Higin of 
the testing mediods being used was in the dis- 
trig's emphasis on maintairring standards. 

Combined with the data about test scores and 
grade retention, dits additional informatiim 
served to focus die school system {toning 
team's attendon on a redefinidon of ffuis and 
assessment procedures diar reflect a greater 
bahmce. Spedfically, die team fiamed long- 
term goals for increasirg die percentage of sm- 
dmts who meet grade-to-grade promotion stan- 
dards ari/;« e;ipeci^ a^e as well as goals for the 
«v^rcentage of nimh graders who graduate ficm 
^ii^ school The (toming group was ccm- 
' ' Jned by the txpedsdoa diat the school board 
wouM look widi disfavor on any proposal that 
hinted of relaxing performance standards in ariy 
way, and the new overall goal coped with the 
board's emphasis oo standards by senii^ a more 
balanced as well as more difficult stsmdard by 
emphasizing bodi the promotion criteria and the 
dmelmess widi i^di diey are met 

Overcoming Inertia 

Bodi the situation the sdxxd system faced 
and the program devdopment structure we ap- 
plied probably contributed to progress for ttiis 
sdiool system. Grade retention had devdoped 
into a suffident prtiUem for the middle schools 
diat there was in some sense a "crisis" and the 
system had been negatively reviewed the 
state dqxmment of education partly on ttus 
basis. Theq)idicationofdiePIXmetfiodby a 
group sq)edally compo<^ for {danning and 
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dlitiled by oottideis also hdped to stimulite 
oommuntcMioo, caused otw infbnxutkxi o be 
oonsidefed. cxpOdtly foMcitd tfie camnimlon 
of dtemative comaes of actton, and provided a 
metfiod fiDrnuna^iqgdianfe. Fofce*fldd anal- 
ysis was used as one method to oveicome in* 
ertia. 

Plroff UB Cohcfcntt and Ptag^un Thmy 

In stmpiest tetmSt die rationale for the educa* 
tiooal impiDvcmenis in flis system's plan is Oat 
improved instniciion focused aaoie ibtcOy on 
enwflm that low peifouncp team and on better 
appiicaiion of available leaouioes wiD lead to 
cnuKoo adocnuc tffriiWTOanov« jcsquik w 
higher tales of on4iaM attafanient of promotion 
staodanls» leading to less seleniion in fiade, 
leading (beoDse the best predictor of dropout is 
grade itlcniion; Badwnan» Groen» St IK^itanen, 
1971) ID bi^ier rates of on*time cnmpiction of 
die sdmol qrstem's standaids for U^h sdiool 
giaduatioa The ttieory of action* riiown in Fig- 
ure 8, provides one stroctme for focusing per- 
sonnd and prognm efi<Mt in new directions, and 
it stnictuits the distiia's decisions by nuidng 
ceitain kinds of activities and innovations easy 
to defnd and od»s moro difficult 0n die sense 
Oat diey requite spcd^ justification), llie 
elected board endorKd die 2001 plan and the 
dieoiy inooiporated in it (Oiaifcston 0>unty 
School District, 1988). 

The system's [dan rea^gidzes, however, that 
the causal process leading to dropout on die one 
hand and on-time graduation on the other are 
somei^ more complex dian ttds simplified 
rationale implies. In more comptiete detiO, die 
l4an assumes fliat teacher qoaltty, metfiods of 
and arrangements for instiuotion, adutt sqmi- 
sion in tb^ schools and in die home, and student 
attitudes and conduct aU contribute to or detract 
finom academic pt^fonnanoe. The plan recog- 
nizes dug vHese f&cron grr- onty par^ widdn die 
puiview of die sdiods and ooty paniy amenable 
to school action to bring dxiut faiqrovements. 
Where appropriate and feasible, however, die 
sdmA can influence each ci that elements of 
the causal process. Teadier anignmcnts, teadi- 
ing mediods and arrangements, and si^Mvision 
and disc^iline tqr sdiool personnel are an ftctors 
that can be manipulated to advantage by die 
sdiool system. Parental supervision and as- 
sistance in addeving educational objectives is 



ontypaidyamenaUe to sdiocd intervention. But 
it is l^itinuie for achools to seqaest specific 
kinds of atilsimce finom parent in dieae areas-* 
mooitotfaig die complctioH of hooewcHk assiy^ 
ments and enoonf^i^ burinesslilce condua to 
sdiool* for exanqie. 

taiproved academic petfonnanoe and sdxKd 
^^^*ipjlt|^^ concomitant decreases In gynde' reten* 
if^jfi- oommneu^vUi BicwKm assiSHBioe uum me 
home in lUf fiH tg y-i nhi'it^^ and CTndwtf stan* 
danb in die school, irill (a ccor di n g to die sys- 
lem's theoiy of actioii) kad toksssudentpitib- 
lem behavior, f^cttu -infftffcf^f^f to die adiod, 
mote co^QMnitflaent to educationsl-puisidtSf and 
bigfw levels of belief in die va^ 
tiond ides, lliese outooines win all contribute 
to sustained educational piogtess. These out- 
comes Aould adro reduce die misnudcfa between 
schoc^ structures and arra^cmcn is and the life 
predicaments diat diwart sdax^ paiticqntf" ^ for 
some adolescents (aldiota^ some life predica- 
ments are beyond the school's pui^ew)« This 
dieoiy^ dev^ped group consens us dvou^ 
discussion and consideration of the evidence 
about peisistense hi education, led to die qxcifi- 
cation of objectives congruent widi die dicory 
and the consideration of improvements con- 
gruent widi die objectives ^ecified hi ab- 
breviated fimn, diese objectives are: 

1. bicreasirig the percentages of students 
meeting grade-to-grade promotion cnteria at die 
expected age by specified amounts eadi year. 

2. Redudng counterproductive student be- 
bavi w, inchiding drag and alcohol use, delin- 
quent bduivior, pregnancy, nonattendance, and 
misconduct in s^ooL 

3. Increasing student commitment to educa- 
tional goals, attadiment to school and belief in 
conventional sodal rules. 

4. Improved oqmience and perfonnance of 
teadien providing instruction in U^risk 
schools O-t., rural schods and sdiools widi a 
Ugh proportion of students receiving subsidized 
lundi) and providing instniction to higb-ridc stu- 
dents hi all schods 0-e., students eligiUe for 
Chapter I services and students who have feSed 
to meet promotion standards at any pcint in dicir 
educaticmal careers). 



One impoitam structuit for pnMnocing pro- 
gram cohermoe wis an agreed-upon rate that 
only those innovations that evidence inqdied 
would appfoich die objectives Aat die dieory of 
action inqplied must be le&cbed would be con* 
sideitdinplannii^ The qppUcatioarftfds rate 
led to die ^icdflcMion of 17 sptdRc interven- 
tions to be initialed in die next two years (widi 
mhtilional interventions to be phased in over 
time). These interventions are a citdibie and 
impitssive set of reforms targeted dirtcdy at die 
pr^Uems die distiia must scflve. They include 
die application of more stnictured Idndogarten, 
inqxoved readir^ and madi instruction in die 
early elementary grades, an ambitious agenda of 
teacher ud admbdstrattMr trainiqg, cooperative 
leammg and improvements in discqdine in die 
middte schools, and odier unprovements. 

These innovations must be first unptemmed 
cm an e)q)erunental basis* comidete widi a 
rigorous evaluation, and shown to be 
demonstraUy more effective dian existing ar- 
rangements befim diey are extended district 
wide. This additional rule about {Hloting and 
showing die superior efticacy of new arrange- 
ments is a powerful structure for directing die 
activities of educational professionals in tiie dis- 
trict The first of diese formal evahiations 
higjdiglited die efficacy of some mediods for 
managing student behavior in die middle grades 
(p. Got^Mson, Karwdt, and G. Gottfiedson, 
1989) and imj^ed diat die program could be 
modified to make inqnovements. An evaluation 
of anodier pilot program to increase die equity 
widi which elementary sdiool teadiers interaa 
wit^. students is abnost completet an assessmmt 
of die use of home-based reinforcement by guid- 
ance personnel imji&ed diat .impraivements in 
imidementation are needed before the jMOgram 
will work. Ambitious evaluoiras of radically 
lestnictured kindergarten and elementary school 
instruction and fundamental changes in die al- 
location of resources for instruction in ChapttT 1 
sdiools are being cmducted now (despite die 
ravages of Hurricane Hugo just as die experi- 
ment was beginning). 

Setting Feasible Goals and Objectives 

In 1987 in dds sdiool district, die number of 
persons enrolled in 1 2di grade was about 55 % of 
the number of persons enrolled in 5di grade in 
1980» so die current on-time graduation rate for 



diis sdxxd distria is about 55%. The qieed 
widi ^di dds percentage cati be raised to 80% 
is limited by the demogrqphy of the current 
school population and die unliMtunate fact duu 
many U^i-sdiool aged studeus have already 
discontinued dieir educations The pinning 
team decided to use graduation records to calcu- 
late the ofi-time graduation rate for each year as 
ptecisety as pos^ble (usiqg the number of dis- 
trict students of fiftii-grade age iwven years ear- 
lier as die denominator)* maidng corrections for 
in- and out^nigration if nece&uuy, to assess 
progress towards die goal of 80% graduation by 
die year 200i. The year 2001 i& ttK: year sm- 
dents enteririg kinde^arten in 1988 would be 
e]q)eciedtognidu«e. Toaddeveagoalof 80% 
graduation by the year 2001, die peroentage im- 
provemott wiU have to exceed 2% <;adi yearon 
average. Because bigger isqxovemenis due to 
die cumutative ^fectiveness of improvir^ edu- 
cational progress in die eariia* grades will not be 
manifested in Inj^ sdiool conqptetions for 
several years, improvements smaller than 2% 
are e^qiected in 1989 and 1990* widi Jaiger im- 
provements maatfesled in later years. 

Similar lo^c was applied in ttk. q)edfication 
of feasiUe gcols and objectives in odier areas. 

We have wotlced with die Divisicm of Re- 
seardi and Evaluation to design new organiza- 
tional performance and accou^j^Mlity structures. 
From now on, the distria riid every school in it 
will loiow vAm proporti(Xt of students in each 
grade are meeting die districts educatiofud stan- 
dards on time. In addition^ key outccmies im- 
plied by die distria's dieoiy of action will be 
regularly monitored duough student surveys and 
odier means. These modified evahiation and ac- 
countability structures* rq)orted on a routine 
basiSt serve to focus the attration of evoryone 
concerned on a new set of goals and objectives. 
This modified reporting mediod produces 
dramatic differences in f/erformanoe criteria 
from the old grade-level critericm-referenced 
testing program and reports; it dir?^:s attention 
to on-time achir-vemem jf standards. 

Normative Re*Eduaitiofi and Job Re* 
Definition 

The sdiool system's plan for educational im- 
provement and dropout reduction calls for ap- 
plying the PDE mediod in an iterative fashion 
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over die yein. Thb meant, itpettedimmitoring 
of key aycctt of imptemcrtaiton andjontccMics, 
ledesdgiiiiigttiMei^ 

ttd Mqg vi^Utt for infonni^ aboiit ob- 
stacles to piogyess. The application of die meflH 
od itaelf is intended to be t toc4 f w nwnaiive 
rt^iducalion in tiie adiod ^stem. 

QMnmuoicalion of new ncmns - ne^ goals 
and objectives - in a large, cotafkx f^r^mJza- 
tkm proved diCBculL A look at the duut (rf or- 
gaidzatioii shown in Bgoie 9 hidpa to 
why. Like maiiy adiool systems, fine andxmty 
over school-buildicg pem>^^ goes ttnoa^ a 
Di^/isionof AdmiiidttratioD.andnioctctftfaeper- 
sonnd widi leqnoaibility for tt>e design^^ adec- 
tioD, nd quaUQKonM^ of insiroctiond im- 
piovemenis are in a sepmtt divi^ (Qur- 
ricuiam and hiatmction hi this histance). Staff 
devdopmcnt fiiiictious aie aqmiated hi a dmd 
division ^fsoone^\ These stnictiind anange- 
meats boSd hi isoladon of woikers peifmnhig 
one function finom woikers performing logically 
related functions hi other divisions. 

In addition, tbt organhcational stroctuie as it 
existed hi 19g7 for tbt Division of Cuniculum 
and InstnictioQ (Ftgoie 10) shows that the spans 
of contnd for tiie Dqpii^ Siq[)!Nhitendent and for 
the Dbecuv of Curriculum weie broal Obser- 
vations hiq^ dua it was ^cult for these ad- 
muiistratCMS to know about and cocMdhiate the 
activities of an of diose under dieir superviskm. 
The Board i4)proved die reorganization shown in 
Hguie 11, diat reduced die span of control con- 
^deraUy, eq)ecidlly for the Director of Cur- 
riculum. 

SuthCcmmiitee Structure. To hitegrate die 
{dannhig, fanpiementatk)n, and evaluatkm func- 
tkms dutt would odierwise have been carried out 
in i«datkm hi one part of die organization or an- 
other, we devised an mxoxhnadon to a matrix 
organizatkm structure (Stebier A Ryan, 1968; 
Davis & Lawrence, 1977). Sub-Gomminees, 
each with a Chair serving as project leader, are 
composed of die requisite pecfie fiom die vari- 
ous Diviskms - Admhristradon Ondudhig 
schocd boiklhig), Personnel, and Curriculum and 
Instrucdoa TUc brings togjedier people widi ex- 
pertise hi Chapter 1 fimdtqg widi piofesrionals 
spedaHztaig hi esriy ddkbood educadon and lo- 
ca? administration to design, fanplement, and 
evaluate kindergarten and eariy elementary jho- 



gruns, fot ocample. There is one sudi Sub- 
Oommittee for eadi mijor new undertaking* 
nK)pkf are astf gned to die Sub-Cpomiittee by 
ttidr^dim iXyiid^nd sup:^^ but woik to- 
gedte^^iinder ite Cbahr of die 

Sbb^SomiBd^ die Division fiom 

wfeiob diqr tte drawn (aee Figure 12). 

TUs leiqprires coordfai^ Su- 
perittendett lofelb and it pro^ nfcessaiy to 

iog toiedier as die **A-Telm"- to n^idariiy 
ptiipe 2001; on dieir weetdy^iM^ 
^^ gf ft^ The Deptries nuice dffitlf^lilw^,^ 
atriymciir q^ Sub^Coindtepe to 
dieir :«iNlR^^ Theae Updsim 
cussed in die A*Team and in „200l Ta^^ 
meetings dist hivt^e dl Sid><3ominittee Chahs. 

The q)plicadon of this approxhnatkm of a 
matrix oig«^2adon stnicuire, together vAik die 
dumges made hi die D&oict*s oiganiaation 
chart, necesdtated die redefinition ctf jobs for 
central adnUnlsnation personnel Weotittda 
special wc^dNK)k for job rededgd ^focOhate 
die n^otiation of new job definitions and diejn- 
du^ of Sub-Committee reqxmdbilides m 
performance reviews (G. Gottfiedson, 1989). 

Odier steps have been taken to compress or- 
dhiaiy diannds of communicadoa This in- 
dudes several district-wfale qpedal meetings for 
prindpds anc: assistant principals to discuss die 
new goab, objectives, rationale, and mediod of 
open^, and it indudes die regular puUication 
of a 2001 newsletter. 

Quality Control and Ptrsistttice 

The plamdng team is now woridi^ witti 
diose paits of die FEME mediod diat can for 
q)edfyhig fanpkmentation standards, for dieh 
refomis. Because of die system-iidde namre of 
die refonns bdng dcvek^ied, quality control 
procedures diat can be implied at die buildfatg 
levd and monitored at die ^siem level are re- 
(r Jred Educators hi pilot sdiocds are worfdng 
wtdi district penomd to devise <|uality control 
systems diar are dfective hi die buikfiiig widi 
district petsoond dien havhig reqxxisibiUty for 
dissoninatiog diese procedures hi odier sdiools 
and monhoring die monitoring of diese hnfde- 
mentttion standards (e.g.. Behavior and Gass- 
room Mani^gement Cc^mittee, 1990). 
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m. Current StetiM 

Thoc MP DOW 19 iqNBale SaMlwnmiiiccs 
of meSdOlTMk Force; lisefmVmilk^Jtttit 

to evAi# di«f j^tevaitftn 
fer iocoipcnatkn iiio 

Tiijle 2 ifaows the lUie cadi imeiveaUosi «ie« 
has rsKAed. ud the adiods in which it is bdiig 
imj^maated « a deiDonstntion or pilot 

PHot prafnms bdng int^lcnHraied ami 
evaded ittw Inclwle: (a) two attopative 
moafiiga^ fcio Je igai ie i a prognoM, (6) a sdxNd- 
'iMc Oaapiia ifpiiiim taaed on die "Success 
for All" nbdd and a Cbapier t prognm fovolv- 
iog. "Reaittns Recovery." (c) "Cooperative bn- 
t^raled Readinf and Composition" in j^iper 
etementary Ipadb, (<0 a conqprier assistMl inr 
strocdonal propam, (e) enhanced summer 
sdiodi program, (f) a home-based ndnfinccuent 
program, and (0 acon^idie^sive dassipom said 
behavior managemem program for"^ middle 
sdKxds. Flans for piloting and evahutti(m of ad- 
didond program components beginning next 
year are being made. 

Final Words 

We have provided a partial descriptkm of an 
i^cadon of a systematic qiproach for pro- 
gram planning fo one scho(^ system's cunent 
ambitious efforts to reduce the liif of dropout 
ffldadCttcentproUembdiavirr. Indieprocess 
of assisting diis sdKxd system develop its plans, 
we were strode with die similarity of diegroup- 
psy di do g icai processes Involved in piam^ at 
die dinict and at die school trading level We 
were also soudc by die magiAude^of die bene- 
fitt of peajKctive and rational problem solving 
atttisldilierlevdofcoaiilexity. For example, 
discoveitag better ways of eiqwnfiiig Chapter 1 
monies on easfly result in ndOidns of dollars 
befaig ipeiit nKNC p0Dductivtf3l^vi^<iBf^ As 
ftr as we know, die ChadeitM «(i;lfta^ 
sdiool4 ^Chapter t pn^lnHitf it tfie fint jn- 
stanoeol «(jcfa a ndidii resinioiOfi^ die ap- 
pUcadoif of fli^ leaopibM a^^ Soodi 
CMioa. We mi etwdi^ifed Aat die PDE 
stnicinie aiijpeait to hoiU|miidle ofbdng uaefol 
in idbipritt idioGl systems i) Mp diem betm 
seiveat-iiMcskudents. 



c^: die : tadc irf.s u s ta i rii i | ,idie- 
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2001 Schools liwbtvtd (njii^i^mi^ijg^ 
t0f w~lii)Jpriiwfc1<DWKv 



1: Iifpro¥td ICfndtr9Brt«n (KIM)) 

2: Mmry Madlng 1*3 (ffW> 

3s Coopifatfvi Int«9r«ttd NMHnt mrf C«|Mltf(B^ 

4: Nadlni and Wrftint AcroM tht Citfric^w^^^^^^^ 

5: Co^puttr Mtfttad Inttnietiofi IwigMaji JUt» (CAD 

6: Ntth Inttruetfon 3*5 (TAD Tmb AMfsM Imtructfon 

7: TMdMf IffaetfvMiM and fxptetalfm (TCSA) 

8: Nfddit fclMols Imtnjetfon (Cocparatfva laamfngl (mi) 

9: rttxfblt ArrangMntt for High idiool (FUEX) 

10: HiifniM and CoMunfty Collaboratfan (IIC) 

11: Nigh School TaacNr Adv1aor*Mvfaaa (ADV) 

12: luaiiwant of IHitary (ASM) 

13: School -taaad Si^port (I8S) 

U: Sunar irtKmc—m ^rosra» lt*8 (SIM) 

15: Studint t uipaw a laMtasultfana and rraetfcaa (SUST) 

16: Nfddla School Miavlor and Claaarooa WiiwiMniu (SCN) 

17s Hraomal Alloeatfon to At*Sfak Sehoola (AU) 

18: Nrantal Aaafatanea (M) 

19: Vteatfonal SdMcatfan's IM# OfOC) 



.-/•-"tip 
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TMt 2 

2001 Schools Ifwolvid fn ritoU Ml OMMtrotfcmt 1909-9a 



Ihttrvontf OA io. 
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202 Nt Plootont Actdwur 
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203 NmIo Uhltooldts El 

204 Sultlvm** Island El 
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210 Jmos S Edwordi El 












































242 Lilno Nlddlo 
245 Noultrlt NiadU 
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NOTE. P ■ tdiool fnvolvid In o pilot as o proitiM sdiool 
C ■ tdioot IfMlvod In o pilot so o conpsrloofi sAool 
D ■ tdiool Imolvod In o diMitcrotlon 
E ■ tdiool Inwolvod In oNtontlon 
* ■ 1M9*90 If 0 plonnini yoor. 
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2001 Schoolt IrwolvMl In Allots and 0««mtr«tfonf» 1909*90 (Cent.) 

lnt«rvinel«n No. 





m Oittrtet 03 

^^^^ 

f ^ 304 Harbor V)«w El«i 
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KIND 



2 (3 
REAOjCIRC 
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5 16 \? |S 19 V HO j« 
CAI TAt iTEtA Ml FUxIlK }a«M 



IS 114 <i19 \H iir 

M {mil iM^lioii ha 
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[t? 305 StflM Pofnt ElM 
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1^ 



343 Fort Johnacn MS 
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350 JaaM laland High | 



354 tf Qrathan Magoatt VC 

Dfatrlct 09 

902 Angal Oak tim 





























' j 







k 906 Nt. Zfon Eim 
p 907 Prfarson Eltn 
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944 Naut Gap fHddla J | | 



951 St. Johna Hs^t 



won. r s fdiaol frmlvatf In a p1l<»t aa a profraa adiool 
Ml- C s IcHool Involvad In a pilot aa a conparfacn ad^l 

0 • ScHoei ffMlvad In a dnonatratfon 
|. C « Sdioal ffwolvad in axtanafon 
|, * • 1909-90 la a ptarmfni yaar. 



2001 tdmU In^ivMl In f Upt« Ml PMmtfitlom^ 19trr90 <Odnt.) 



*• SUtrlet 0» , 



410 K«nald t NcNcfr El 




412 Chicora El«Mntary 

413 lUTM Ct«wntary 




EltMntary 



414 



41S Udion CliMnttry 



416 Nidland Park tim 



418 North CharlMton El 



419 Mrry EImi 



420 Park Circla tim 



421 Goodiiln Elan 



422 Kanount lload Elan 



424 Nunlay Park Elan 



425 Corcoran Elaa 



4S5 Nary Ford Elaai 



436 Papporhiil Etatt 



in 



mm 



ooni 



m 



□Zlf 



_l 



mi 



% -NOTE. P « Sdiool tn¥ol¥td In a pUat as e prarM •chaal 

C • Sdiaal Ifwolvad tn • pilot oa t caa^parfaon oehdbl 
; - r^'^^ School Jin^lvad In o dHwiatrotlan' ' 
^^rrnn ^ * Mkial frwoivod In oKtanafan 
:^ciML ♦ • UW*f* li 0 plamlfii year. 
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2r01 - Schools Involved In ^flett mi D««onttr«ttont« 1969-90 CCont.) 



Ifittfvinttoii No* 
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Otntrtet 04 Ccont.) 



441 MlM Ifmiy P$ 

^« 

fy 442 Hwtwood NfddU 
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44S Nonm C TooU MS 



I 



4U Nomiwldt NIddU 



452 North CharlMton NS 



4SS Gftrr«tt Nfgh 



454 Stall Nl9h 



4S4 Cooptf NIvif IOC 



MQTI. P ■ Sdiool IfMlvtd In • pilot • profriB odiool 

C ■ Sdiool In^olvid In • pilot m % conporloon school 
D ■ Sdiool IfMlvid In • diwittrotlon 
E ■ Sdiool liwolvid In oxtonolon 
* ■ 1969*90 la • plannint yoor. 
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1001 ** OdMlt IfwMvti In Ml«tt m4 OiMmtr«tfm« 19•^90 (C«it.) 



IMocwitfofi No* 



1 12 IS 14 15 i« ir It -,lt ltt{J« lir Itt itt 115 m iir |» iif 
ini0|iE«p|ciie|iiy kkt \m imliiii |nn|iie jiiv MMiliii imii low ion |«a iMft iMe 



District 10 

m it AiddrtMi ciM 

605 ttcno rwt CiM 

606 Oikland 

607 Ortno* Orova Elta 
600 Aahl«y Rtver CIm 
611 tprfff^f ttld Clti 

6^ C C Vflltm m 
644 Drcyton Nail NfddU 

651 St Mtmm High 

652 Nt^lstcn Nltfi 
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teOTE. P m tdiool Involved (n • pilot • proorvi school 
C ■ tdicii fnvoivod In • pilot oo o cooporloon ochool 
D ■ tdioot ffwolvod In o Aamotrotlofi 
t 9 idiooi ffwol¥od In oKtonolon 
* ■ 19tl*90 lo 0 plonnini yoor. 
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2001 Miooli tiwol¥td In »Uot« inrt Pwonstrttfifw^ 1Mt*fO fOont*) 
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75S Ourkt ififi 



iOTC. f m tomi fnMOlvtd In a pilot m a prorM tdiool 
C • ic^ fiMlvod In a pilot m a MoparlMi odiooi 
» • idiiol fiwo(¥id In a dnoratratlon 
m i • $ami ffivt(¥tcl In antintlon 

* • 1M9*M fa a plannini yiar. 
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2 IS u 15 I* ir It If iw H) 112 Iff iH ns m 117 tit \nA. 
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80t limy llMintMry 
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809 4mw IdMMrds El«i 
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8tO E • EUlnitcn tim 
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NOTk. r ■ tdMol fiMlvH fn • pilot m • prosraa odioot 
C ■ 8cKool IfMlvtd fn • pll^ m • toNptrfMn school 
0 • $^h90l ffwol^itf fn 0 taBnotrotfOTf 
E • sch^i ffwolvod fn oxtontfon 
* ■ 1989*90 ft 0 plannfn8 yoor. 
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Percentage of PtereonsrrStill in St^haol— 

Who AnSirifii^pi^flg!^!^^ 



Expected Grade 
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Figure 5 



On^l Blidc; One Mioili^ VMlite 



Percentage Overage 
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2 3 

Grade Level 



Rgure 7 



All Black 



Mostly White 
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Teacher 
Quality 



Instruction: 
Content, 
Methods, 
Arrangements 



Adult 
Supervision 

I 



Academic 
Performance 
Grades K ~ 12 



1^ Ever 
Retained 
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Problem 
Behavior 



Attachment, 
Commitment to 
Education, 
Belief in 
Rules 




\ 




Mismatch 
with School 
Arrangements 



The Theory of Action 

Figure 8 



CHMUSTON coma SCNOOt DISTRICT 
OMANiZATION III 1987 



to 

00 



0«|)iity Qptratlom 



C 



Rtcordt, Facilftfes, Etc. 



Supafintmitnt 



0«puty Currie. I Imtr. 



* Dir. Imtruetfon 



Dir. Ourricului 



Dir. Pupil P^ftoml 



- Dir. Cm. I RtMcrdi 



- Dir. Adult Education 



Dir. Fadtral Progrw 



Dir. Niddlt Schools 



Dtputy iWtelnlttf tlon j 



-i Cairdfnttor of Local 
1^ .VMnlstratlon 



Araa Supt. DIst. 1 
2 Rural Schools 



Araa Supt. DIst. 2 
8 Suburtan Schools 



Araa SiM. DIst. S 
7 suburtan Schools 



Araa ^upt. DIst. 4 
28 Urban/suburban Schools 



Araa Si!Ot. DIst. 9 
5 Runii Schools 



Araa Supc. DIst. 10 
10 Suburban Schools 



Aroa Supt. DIst. 20 
9 Urban Schools 



Araa Supt. DIst 23 
6 Rural Schools 



Deputy Nrsonnal 



- Dir. Staff DavalopMnt 



Li 



Othar Paraonnal Functions 



CountyUfda District 
With Eiaht Constituent 
Districts (Areas) 



Superintendent Appointed by a Board 
Mtich la Elected County Wide 



EKLC 
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Figure 9 
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Instruction 



- Voc. Ed. 



- Eleii. 
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Orsnnisatlbn. ' « 
OtvUion of curricului ml Instruction 
Itfort isoTfiniutlon 
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Curricului & instruction 



Curriculun 
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Note the broad span of control for tht;:(^ 
Deputy Superintendent and the t^irector^*^ 
of Currirulun 
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Onmfution 
Dfvitlen of currfeutia and Imtnietlon 
After IcergMfutlen 
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Voc. Ed. 
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Mot« ttHt narroMtd tptn of control for 
tho DofHity Sqptrintondontf tffit Olroetor 
of Curricului and Olroetor of ^11 
Ptroonntl Strvleot 
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An ^)proxiiiuttion to a Matrix Qiganizatioa 
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